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The  Jewish  quiLd  foR  The  bLiNd 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

3 year  ac^ievement  ancl  promise, 
I has  been  overshadowed  by  the  un- 

timely death  of  a great  lady,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack, 
The  Guild's  Administrative  Director.  For  more  than 
35  years,  Mrs.  Pollack  brought  dedication,  vitality 
and  tremendous  ability  to  the  task  of  building  a 
better  life  for  blind  and  visually-handicapped 
people.  Her  loss  will  be  felt  by  The  Guild's  Boards, 
its  staff,  the  many  blind  people  whose  lives  she 
enriched  and  the  entire  community. 

"Sis"  Pollack's  legacy  can  be  shared  by  blind  and 
sighted  alike.  She  did  a monumental  job  in  creating 
widespread  recognition  of  the  individual  dignity 
of  blind  persons.  She  leaves  a profound  commit- 
ment to  securing  the  highest  quality  professional 
service  for  all  visually-handicapped  persons,  and 
The  Guild  embodies  that  commitment. 

Despite  her  illness,  she  directed  many  new  pro- 
grams in  1968  which  reflect  the  most  up-to-date 
thinking  in  the  field.  We  are  proud  to  report  that 
in  1968  with  a better  trained  and  more  knowledge- 
able staff  than  ever  before,  The  Guild  was  able  to 
reach  further  into  the  community  to  make  contact 
with  persons  who  are  too  isolated  to  seek  help  on 
their  own.  Programs  were  intensified  with  the  aged, 
the  multi-handicapped  adolescent  and  the  severely 
impaired  adult  of  working  age. 

With  so  many  new  programs  being  developed 
and  with  the  demands  for  our  services  greater  than 
ever,  The  Guild's  present  building  has  become 
hopelessly  outdated.  We  have  thus  begun  con- 
struction of  a new  city  center,  a modern  rehabili- 
tation center  which  will  meet  the  need  for  more 
space  and  better  facilities. 

The  new  building,  Mrs.  Pollack's  final  major 
project,  represents  her  belief  in  The  Guild's  future 
and  her  commitment  to  a useful,  normal  life  for 
all  blind  persons.  As  the  benefactors  of  her  great 
legacy,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  still  unfin- 
ished task  and  ask  you  to  share  the  future  with  us. 
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President 


SOCiAl  SERVice  dEpARTMENT 

The  blind  and  visually-handicapped  persons  who 
turn  to  The  Guild  for  help  usually  have  physical 
or  emotional  problems  in  addition  to  their  visual 
disability.  They  frequently  require  skillful  counsel- 
ing to  help  them  learn  to  live  with  their  multi- 
handicaps and  handle  the  many  hardships  they  may 
face.  Often  their  families  need  help  in  understand- 
ing and  adjusting  to  the  difficult  situation. 

The  Social  Service  Department  works  with  the 
client  and  his  family  from  the  very  beginning  ap- 
plication for  service  in  an  effort  to  ease  this 
complexity  of  problems  so  that  the  individual  may 
use  all  his  possible  strengths. 

In  the  initial  contact,  the  caseworker  determines 
how  The  Guild  can  best  serve  the  individual  and 
takes  the  necessary  steps  to  arrange  for  Guild 
services  to  reach  the  client.  Often  counseling  is 
continued  during  the  time  the  client  is  receiving 
other  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Social  Service  Department  also  studies  all 
applications  to  The  Guild's  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind,  as  well  as  requests  for  boarding  homes  when 
a change  of  living  arrangement  is  necessary.  Such 
boarding  homes  are  selected,  approved  and  super- 
vised on  a continuing  basis. 

The  door  for  help  is  always  open — social  workers 
are  trained  and  experienced  to  accept  each  person 
and  his  situation  with  respect  and  warm  under- 
standing. 

The  Social  Service  Department  will  be  allotted 
greater  space  in  the  new  city  center.  In  addition  to 
modern  offices,  there  will  be  adequate  facilities  for 
proper  recording  and  record  keeping. 


hoME  For  tFhe  AqEd  bLiiNd 

Aged  visually-handicapped  persons  who  can  no 
longer  maintain  themselves  independently  find  a 
warm  and  receptive  atmosphere  at  The  Guild's 
Home  for  the  Aged  Blind.  The  Home's  staff  is 
trained  to  understand  the  special  problems  of  the 
aged.  Home  caseworkers  see  the  new  resident  and 
his  family  from  the  moment  of  admission  to  help 
overcome  the  fears  and  anxiety  associated  with 
moving  into  a new  environment. 

Located  on  twelve  wooded  acres  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  the  Home  is  equipped  to  provide  the  most 
modern  complete  medical  and  rehabilitative  care 
for  elderly  persons.  All  necessary  medical  and  para- 
medical services  are  offered  on  the  premises.  Those 
who  need  more  extensive  medical  care  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Montifiore  Hospital  Medical  Center 
with  whom  The  Guild  maintains  close  affiliation. 

An  increasing  number  of  stimulating  activities 
help  to  keep  residents  active  and  interested  in  the 
world  outside.  Guest  lecturers  and  entertainers  visit 
the  Home  regularly,  providing  a variety  of  programs 
and  events.  This  year,  discussions  about  the  elec- 
tions were  of  vital  interest  to  residents.  Evening 
movies  were  a new  addition  to  program.  The  arts 
and  crafts  activities  involve  small  groups  with  ex- 
perienced leaders  who  give  close  attention  to  each 
individual  participant.  Many  of  the  residents  enjoy 
trips  to  visit  other  community  settings,  go  to  town 
to  shop  and  use  the  local  library  where  they  borrow 
records.  Each  year,  on  Mother's  Day,  the  women's 
sewing  group  gives  a fashion  show  of  items  they 
have  made. 

New  in  1968  was  a unique  program  to  train  geri- 
atric nurses  aides.  Women,  some  with  a minimum 
of  education,  were  recruited  from  the  community 
and  taught  the  basic  techniques  of  nursing  and  the 
special  methods  of  caring  for  aged  persons. 


MEdiCAl  dEpARTIMENT 

As  the  number  of  multi-handicapped  blind  clients 
increase,  The  Guild's  Medical  Department  becomes 
more  involved  in  assessing  their  capacity  for  re- 
habilitation. In  1968  The  Medical  Department  work- 
ed with  all  Guild  departments  to  help  them  deter- 
mine the  best  treatment  plan  for  clients.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  tailor  the  rehabilitation  program 
to  medical  findings. 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  medical  services  for 
residents  in  the  Home,  the  Medical  Department  has 
focused  greater  attention  on  pre-admission  proce- 
dures. Residents'  advanced  age  and  multi-handicaps 
result  in  many  medical  problems  which  require 
immediate  and  ongoing  care.  All  medical  services 
and  treatment  including  dentistry  and  physiotherapy 
are  provided  on  the  premises  of  the  Home.  There 
is  great  emphasis  on  rehabilitative  medicine  to  help 
residents  maintain  a maximum  level  of  functioning. 

During  the  year,  more  than  one  third  of  the 
residents  used  the  Montifiore  Hospital  Medical 
Center  with  which  the  Home  is  affiliated. 

The  Home  has  also  been  used  more  as  a con- 
valescent facility  for  visually-handicapped  people 
who  have  needed  an  intensive  period  of  care  after 
a major  illness. 


VOCATiONAl  REhAbiliTATiON 
dEpARTIMENT 

Under  the  umbrella  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
a variety  of  services  to  help  the  visually-handi- 
capped person  achieve  independence  and  self  reli- 
ance. 1968  saw  the  introduction  of  several  new 
programs  and  the  revision  of  existing  ones  to  make 
rehabilitation  services  even  more  effective  for  the 
individual. 

A major  responsibility  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department  is  the  instruction  of  Daily  Living 
Skills  such  as  self  management  and  housekeeping. 
In  the  training  apartment,  home  economists  work 
with  clients  of  every  age.  Special  attention  was 
given  this  year  to  a group  of  blind  adolescents  who 
received  instruction  in  personal  grooming  and  nutri- 
tion in  an  after-school  program. 

Communications  techniques  are  still  another  as- 
pect of  basic  rehabilitation.  Braille,  typing,  script 
writing,  the  use  of  a tape  recorder  and  the  talking 
book,  use  of  the  telephone  and  the  recognition  of 
money  are  skills  which  a visually-handicapped  per- 
son must  have  in  order  to  manage  in  day  to  day 
living.  The  program  also  helps  clients  prepare  for 
civil  service  and  high  school  equivalency  examina- 
tions. 

In  1968  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Departmenr 
assumed  a responsibility  (previously  carried  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind)  for  distributing 
special  appliances  and  aids  to  visually-handicapped 
persons  upon  request.  Items  such  as  canes,  braille 
watches,  self  threading  needles,  script  guides  and 
playing  cards  are  available  and  instruction  for  their 
use  is  provided. 

A primary  rehabilitation  task  is  mobility  instruc- 
tion. Mobility  instructors  work  with  all  Guild  clients 
to  teach  them  orientation  to  their  surroundings  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  cane  for  travel.  Whenever 
possible  the  individual  is  shown  how  to  travel  in- 
dependently in  his  neighborhood  and  to  other 
places  by  public  transportation. 

For  the  first  time,  dance  therapy  techniques  are 


being  applied  to  give  multi-handicapped  blind  chil- 
dren an  idea  of  body  orientation  and  spatial  rela- 
tion in  preparation  for  mobility  instruction.  The 
Guild  continued  its  program  with  P.S.  199  in  Man- 
hattan to  teach  orientation  and  mobility  to  a class 
of  visually-handicapped  students. 

VOCATIONAL  SERVICES 

The  onset  of  blindness  or  severe  visual  loss  usu- 
ally means  problems  in  employment.  Training  and 
finding  work  for  visually-handicapped  persons  is 
one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  There  are  also  many  young 
people  who  have  never  had  jobs  and  need  initial 
preparation  to  help  them  understand  what  "work" 
means. 

The  first  step  is  pre-vocational  evaluation  and 
training.  Clients  are  observed  and  tested  at  a wide 
variety  of  job  tasks  including  the  use  of  a number 
of  machines.  This  exploratory  phase  is  used  flexibly 
to  afford  the  client  a number  of  new  experiences 
without  the  concern  of  meeting  production  de- 
mands. Clients  can  experiment  with  a variety  of 
tasks  including  plumbing  and  electrical  repairs, 
factory  machines  and  assembly  lines  operations.  The 
persons  clerical  potential  is  also  evaluated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  assessments  made  of  the 
individual's  abilities,  the  client  is  helped  to  move 
into  the  sheltered  workshops  at  The  Guild  or 
toward  ‘possible  employment  in  outside  industry. 

In  the  shops,  vocational  counselors  work  closely 
with  clients  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  work  setting. 
They  stand  ready  to  help  with  personal  problems 
which  may  arise  from  being  on  a new  job  and 
keep  watch  on  the  client's  productivity  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  can  be  placed  in  outside  industry. 

Blind  individuals  who  do  not  need  the  support 
and  close  supervision  of  a sheltered  workshop  can 
be  employed  independently  at  jobs  which  suit  their 
abilities.  Placement  counselors  talk  with  prospec- 
tive employers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  kinds  of 
jobs  which  can  be  performed  by  visually  impaired 
persons  and  make  known  the  fact  that  The  Guild's 
staff  is  ready  to  help  with  problems  that  may  arise. 

New  job  areas  are  constantly  explored.  In  1968 


two  clients  were  placed  as  keypunch  operators  at 
the  General  Services  Administration  of  the  federal 
government.  The  placements  were  achieved  after 
months  of  effort  by  a Guild  placement  counselor 
who  took  an  IBM  training  course  in  order  to  teach 
the  clients  how  to  operate  a key  punch  machine. 


Greater  space,  improved  facilities  and  modern 
equipment  will  enable  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Department  to  expand  its  services  to  clients. 
Among  the  special  features  planned  are  a mobility 
training  room  equipped  with  a subway  turnstile 
and  simulated  street  objects  such  as  a mailbox, 
lamp  posts  and  a curb.  A full  training  apartment 
with  a gas  and  electric  kitchen  will  be  available. 
There  is  also  space  planned  for  a Communications 
Skills  Center,  a new  Graduate  Student  Training  Unit 
in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a psychological  testing 
room  and  a work  sample  room  for  the  multi- 
handicapped young  adult  program. 


sIh eLterec!  woRkshops 

Blind  persons  of  different  abilities  are  employed  in 
three  sheltered  workshops  which  recognize  the 
workers'  varying  levels  of  production.  Shop  staff 
has  worked  diligently  to  help  sheltered  workers 
develop  new  skills  and  increase  their  earnings. 


The  Sewing  Shop  has  been  allotted  a full  floor 
in  the  new  city  center.  The  increase  of  4000  square 
feet  will  mean  more  manufacturing,  ever  greater 
diversification  and  an  increased  number  of  blind 
workers  who  can  be  economically  independent 
through  their  own  earnings. 


THE  WORK  ACTIVITIES  CENTER  Last  year  The 
Guild  expanded  its  workshop  program  to  include 
severely  disabled  blind  persons  whose  disabilities 
were  so  great  that  they  could  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirement  for  handicapped  persons. 
The  Work  Activities  Center  has  shown  in  its  year 
of  existence  that  work  is  vitally  important  to  such 
individuals  and  that  given  close  supervision  and 
special  aides  they  can  perform  at  a surprisingly 
good  level  on  the  job. 

Many  persons  who  could  not  handle  the  activity 
and  noise  of  the  Contract  Division  are  thriving  in 
the  smaller  Work  Activities  Center.  Others  have 
shown  enough  improvement  to  be  reassigned  to 
the  Contract  Division. 

With  increased  floor  space  and  more  machinery, 
the  Work  Activities  Center  will  be  able  to  serve 
thirty  clients  in  the  new  city  center. 

THE  CONTRACT  DIVISION  The  Guild's  largest 
sheltered  workshop  continued  to  provide  work  for 
more  than  120  blind  persons.  The  shop  obtains 
contracts  from  private  manufacturers  and  enables 
blind  people  to  perform  a wide  variety  of  tasks, 
particularly  packaging  and  assembly  work  at  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay. 

Although  most  jobs  are  done  individually,  a con- 
veyor belt  was  built  to  facilitate  larger  operations. 
Both  blind  and  partially  sighted  workers  were  em- 
ployed. 


The  Contract  Division  will  use  one  floor  in  the 
new  building.  New  machinery  will  be  added  and 
more  blind  workers  employed. 


THE  SEWING  SHOP  Diversity  was  the  keynote  to 
shop  production  in  the  Sewing  Shop  where  the 
most  skilled  workers  are  employed.  Here  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  persons  are  taught  to  operate 
power  sewing  machines  on  which  they  turn  out 
items  for  government  hospitals  as  well  as  an  in- 
creasing number  of  products  — from  bibs  to  life 
jackets  for  private  manufacturers. 

Several  new  workers  came  into  the  shop  in  1968. 
Salaries  were  increased  because  production  levels 
again  increased.  In  order  to  provide  continuous 
employment  for  workers,  staff  worked  with  manu- 
facturers in  developing  production  methods  and 
designing  new  items  for  workers  to  produce. 


sociAl  qROup  woRk 

dEpARTIMENT 

In  1968  the  Social  Group  Work  Department  con- 
tinued its  full  program  for  blind  and  visually- 
handicapped  adults  and  children. 

Older  adults  took  part  in  a variety  of  crafts  pro- 
grams and  small  group  activities  designed  to  be 
therapeutic  as  well  as  recreational.  Club  activities 
reflect  a wide  variety  of  interests  of  the  group 
members.  New  in  1968  were  a beauty  culture 
course  and  a home  repairs  program.  The  Education 
for  the  Aged  Program  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  1967  was  continued  with  two  new  courses 
in  American  Negro  and  American  Jewish  History. 

A primary  aim  of  the  group  work  program  is  to 
help  older  visually-handicapped  persons  relate  to 
the  sighted  community  by  participating  in  activities 
outside  The  Guild.  An  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  taken  when  the  Social  Action  Group  which 
discusses  current  issues  and  events  attended  a 
meeting  at  Greenwich  House  with  representatives 
of  golden  age  groups  in  New  York  City  to  urge 
legislation  to  benefit  the  elderly. 

In  addition  to  patients  from  Bird  S.  Coler  Hos- 
pital who  attend  group  work  programs  at  The  Guild, 
visually-handicapped  patients  from  several  New 
York  nursing  homes  have  also  been  brought  to  The 
Guild  for  social  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

During  the  summer  this  group  of  visually-handi- 
capped adults  attended  Day  Camp  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Yonkers  Home.  The  campers  developed  their 
own  program  of  music,  modified  athletics,  handi- 
crafts, discussion  groups  and  trips. 

SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLESCENTS 

Group  work  services  for  the  multi-handicapped 
adolescent  and  young  adult  were  intensified  in 
1968.  Activities  are  now  year-round  with  summer 
day  camping  and  an  after-school  winter  program. 

In  its  eighth  season,  The  Guild's  Summer  Day 
Camp  remains  unique  in  its  social  rehabilitative  and 
recreational  activities  for  blind  youngsters. 


Thirty-two  children  attended  Day  Camp  last  sum- 
mer. The  program  included  arts  and  crafts,  sports, 
music  and  trips.  The  Camp  is  especially  designed  to 
help  the  youngsters  improve  their  skills  of  daily 
living,  achieve  a better  understanding  of  the  world 
around  them  and  learn  to  relate  to  their  peers  and 
adults.  Many  of  the  children  developed  close  friend- 
ships for  the  first  time  and  this  added  richness  to 
their  lives. 

A highlight  of  the  summer  for  some  of  the  camp- 
ers was  an  overnight  trip  for  a sleep-out  on  the 
grounds  of  The  Guild's  Home.  The  campers  were 
very  much  involved  in  setting  up  the  tents,  un- 
rolling sleeping  bags,  preparing  dinner  and  toasting 
marshmallows.  This  experience  of  joint  effort 
brought  the  children  together  as  they  helped  each 
other  and  shared  feelings  of  pleasure  and  enthus- 
iasm. 

ADOLESCENT  PROGRAM 

Multi-handicapped  blind  children  need  an  ongoing 
opportunity  for  development  within  a rehabilitation 
program.  The  Guild  has  developed  an  after-school 
program  for  a group  of  children  from  public  schools 
in  New  York  City.  The  program  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Visually-Handicapped.  Its  aim  is 
to  enhance  the  child's  ability  to  learn  and  function 
with  greater  independence  in  the  area  of  self  care, 
mobility  and  social  relationships. 

YOUNG  ADULT  PROGRAM 

The  program  for  multi-handicapped  young  adults 
continues  to  provide  extensive  social  and  rehabili- 
tative services  for  a group  of  severely  damaged 
young  people  who,  over  the  years,  have  been  re- 
jected by  other  community  agencies  because  of 
their  many  problems.  All  the  services  and  varied 
skills  of  The  Guild  staff  in  every  department  are 
used  to  help  these  young  people  acquire  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  live  more  independently 
and  plan  for  vocational  goals  on  some  minimal  level. 

After  four  years  of  training  and  participation  in 
the  group,  one  young  woman,  who  is  totally  blind 
and  retarded  is  now  employed  in  The  Guild's  Sew- 


ing Shop  where  she  is  earning  a salary  on  which 
she  can  maintain  herself.  She,  like  a number  of  other 
group  members,  has  learned  to  travel  from  home 
lo  The  Guild  independently. 

In  the  new  city  center  group  work  clients  will 
enjoy  a fully  equipped  music  room  and  bowling 
alleys.  Ten  club  rooms  and  five  crafts  areas  have 
also  been  planned.  The  increased  space  will  enable 
staff  to  plan  more  activities  for  young  people. 


A parapet  play  area  will  allow  greater  freedom 
for  children  who  can  now  only  use  Central  Park 
when  the  weather  permits.  This  area  will  also  be 
used  by  Guild  day  campers  during  the  summer. 
Another  proposed  feature  of  the  Children's  Services 
area  is  a multi-purpose  gymnastic  center  and  an 
observation  room. 


cMdREI\l's  SERVICES 

PSYCHIATRIC  CLINIC 

The  Psychiatric  Clinic,  a unique  facility  for  the 
comprehensive  evaluation  and  treatment  of  visually- 
impaired,  multiply-handicapped  children  and  their 
families,  has  continued  to  provide  these  vitally 
needed  services.  Educational  services  for  patients 
are  also  provided,  through  an  arm  of  the  Clinic, 
The  Guild's  School.  In  turn,  the  Clinic  is  responsible 
for  intake  studies  and  psychological  consultation 
to  the  staff  of  the  school. 

This  year,  the  Clinic  has  made  a special  attempt 
to  move  into  the  community.  It  has  actively  sought 
to  recruit  minority  group  childern  from  families 
who  live  in  the  ghetto,  who  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  Clinic's  availability  and  readiness  to  give  service. 
This  has  necessitated  tailoring  therapeutic  techniques 
and  approaches  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  group.  Along 
with  this,  efforts  have  been  directed  more  and  more 
towards  involving  personnel  from  referring  agencies 
and  other  interested  community  workers,  either  in 
conferences  or  through  communication  information 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  total  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  child  and  his  family. 

The  Clinic  has  become  much  more  available  as 
a consultant  to  staff  in  other  departments  of  The 
Guild,  where  psychiatric  team  expertise  can  be 
especially  useful  in  working  towards  the  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  of  older  patients. 

The  Clinic  is  a member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children. 

THE  GUILD'S  SCHOOL 

Multi-handicapped  blind  children  who  have  emo- 
tional problems  and  difficulties  in  learning  are  the 
pupils  in  The  Guild's  School.  In  this  ungraded 
setting,  the  children  participate  in  programs  geared 
to  their  individual  capacities.  In  addition  to  aca- 
demic subjects  and  Braille  instruction,  the  School 
curriculum  includes  music,  art  therapy,  crafts,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  mobility  instruction.  Last  year  the 
children  were  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  and 


broaden  their  education  by  taking  trips,  using  public 
transportation,  to  various  places  of  interest.  The 
trips  included  a visit  to  the  Cloisters  museum,  a 
ferry-boat  ride,  a visit  to  the  Money  Museum,  China- 
town and  a Pet  Show  at  the  New  York  Coliseum. 

Since  The  Guild  believes  that  multi-handicapped 
blind  children  need  early  pre-vocational  exposure 
in  order  to  prepare  for  future  jobs,  in  addition  to 
the  school  program,  a group  of  six  students,  aged 
thirteen  to  sixteen,  joined  the  young  adult  group 
in  work  simulation,  and  in  the  after-school  adoles- 
cent program.  i 

Transportation  to  The  Guild  is  provided  free  of 
charge  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education  has  also  recognized 
the  School  under  special  aid  to  educational  facili- 
ties and  has  helped  parents  to  meet  most  of  the 
tuition  cost. 

The  professional  School  staff  also  supervises  the 
Day  Care  Treatment  Center  where  severely  damaged 
children  need  help  in  learning  simple  care  skills 
and  where  they  receive  training  and  treatment. 


qRAduATE  STudENT 
TRAiNiNq 

An  important  professional  development  in  1968 
was  the  establishment  of  a student  training  unit  in 
Social  Group  Work  with  the  Hunter  College  School 
of  Social  Work.  This  unit,  together  with  the  twelve 
year  old  unit  in  casework  with  Columbia  University, 
represents  The  Guild's  deep  commitment  to  the 
best  in  professional  service  for  all  persons.  Pro- 
fessional training  forms  a base  on  which  the  newest 
ideas  and  methods  of  helping  people  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  staff  in  the  agency.  This  year,  The  Guild 
also  assumed  responsibility  for  field  work  training 
of  two  students  from  the  Yeshiva  University  School 
of  Social  Work,  making  a total  of  fourteen  graduate 
Social  Work  students  in  training. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  assignments  as  group 
leaders,  some  of  the  students  have  gone  into  the 
community  to  help  blind  persons  make  contact 
with  local  neighborhood  resources.  One  student 
who  has  been  working  with  Guild  clients  in  the 
Brighton  Beach,  Brooklyn  area  found  that  many 
aged  isolated  blind  persons  feel  profound  loneliness 
because  they  cannot  move  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  meet  other  people.  A volunteer  program 
with  a local  "Y"  has  been  set  up,  in  order  to  help 
provide  companionship  to  these  individuals. 

Another  student  has  moved  into  city  housing 
projects  to  seek  out  the  elderly  blind  persons  who 
have  had  no  contact  with  community  resources  to 
help  them  link  up  with  local  centers  for  the  aged. 
Students  are  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing in  local  community  centers  to  help  blind  persons 
get  involved  with  sighted  people  and  help  them 
adjust  to  problems  they  may  confront  at  the  center. 

The  field  work  experience  for  students  working 
in  the  community  has  given  them  insight  into  the 
greatest  problem  of  blindness  — isolation. 


Casework  students  carry  a regular  case  load  under 
supervision  of  a field  instructor.  Through  direct  con- 
tact with  clients  and  their  families,  they  learn  about 
the  social  and  emotional  problems  which  may  result 
from  loss  of  vision.  Students  are  given  cases  involv- 
ing all  aspects  of  Guild  service  and  thus  become 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  service  delivery  in  a 
large  multi-functional  agency.  Students  also  make 
home  visits  to  clients  who  cannot  travel. 

All  the  students  meet  together  to  discuss  prob- 
lems which  they  confront  and  share  observations 
about  clients  and  services.  In  line  with  today's 
philosophy  of  reaching  out  to  persons  in  crisis,  the 
students  show  a readiness  to  move  out  to  meet 
the  client  more  than  half  Way  and  to  bring  him 
closer  to  vital  services. 

At  present,  graduate  students  and  their  super- 
visors are  crowded  in  improvised  offices.  In  the  new 
city  center,  three  student  units  (in  Social  Service, 
Social  Group  Work  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation) 
are  planned  with  offices  assigned  on  the  appro- 
priate floor. 


bRAillE  libRARy 

Novels,  textbooks,  foreign  language  books  and  non- 
fiction of  every  variety — all  brailled  by  volunteers, 
were  distributed  to  blind  readers  across  the  country 
by  The  Guild's  Library.  The  books  which  are  also 
bound  by  volunteers,  are  mailed  free  of  charge  to 
blind  people. 

As  the  largest  private  Braille  collection  in  the 
country,  which  transcribes  books  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  annually,  the  Library  answers  requests  from 
students  and  teachers  who  often  need  books  not 
yet  in  braille.  Such  books  are  transcribed  without 
delay.  One  young  woman  who  has  been  using 
The  Guild's  Library  services  for  several  years,  re- 
ceived special  honors  upon  her  graduation  from 
high  school.  The  Library  also  supplies  braille  instruc- 
tion manuals  for  courses  in  computer  training. 

All  transcribing  is  done  by  volunteers  in  their 
homes.  A special  course  for  sighted  transcribers  is 
given  twice  a year  at  The  Guild.  Graduates  must 
receive  certification  before  they  are  considered 
qualified  to  transcribe  volumes  for  the  Library. 

To  facilitate  the  tedious  process  of  learning  braille, 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Guild  librarian  has  developed  a 
new  manual  for  blind  persons.  "Braille  in  Brief" 
introduces  a new  method  in  teaching  braille,  en- 
abling the  student  to  read  sentences  and  use  the 
189  braille  contractions  after  only  a few  lessons. 
Each  page  in  the  book  contains  both  ink  printed 
text  and  braille  transcription  which  enables  the 
blind  student  to  be  assisted  by  any  sighted  person. 


Direct  reader  service  will  be  possible  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Library  of  the  new  city  center.  There 
will  be  space  for  ten  reading  rooms  and  eight  audio 
booths  for  tapes  and  talking  books.  Room  for  an 
additional  40,000  volumes  has  also  been  provided. 


VOlllNTEERS 

Volunteers  serve  as  one  of  The  Guild's  important 
links  to  the  community.  In  1968  over  40,790  hours 
were  recorded  by  men,  women  and  young  adults, 
some  of  whom  have  served  The  Guild  for  many 
years,  others  who  are  new  recruits.  These  hours 
represented  numerous  tasks  performed  willingly, 
cheerfully  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the  many  visually- 
handicapped  persons  The  Guild  serves. 

Volunteers  continued  to  assist  individuals  and 
groups  in  handicrafts,  study  groups,  language  in- 
struction and  tutoring.  They  also  helped  serve 
blind  clients  in  the  cafeteria.  In  the  community, 
volunteers  visited  homebound  clients,  accompanied 
clients  on  shopping  trips,  to  medical  appointments 
and  recreational  excursions. 

In  1968  special  assistance  was  given  by  volunteers 
on  a number  of  excursion  trips.  Several  volunteers 
accompanied  a group  of  elderly  blind  people  to 
a meeting  at  Greenwich  House,  where  clients 
participated  in  a meeting  with  aged  sighted  persons. 
They  also  helped  on  a trip  to  Roosevelt  Hospital 
where  clients  distributed  toys  they  had  made. 

Thirteen  new  volunteers  were  recruited  from  the 
City  College  School  of  Education  and  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  Bernard  Baruch  Department  of 
Education. 

Members  of  the  Katherine  Engel  Community 
Center,  a branch  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  assisted  as  volunteers  on  special  programs. 

Each  volunteer  is  carefully  selected  and  assigned 
to  a task  performed  under  staff  supervision.  The 
Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  is  an  active  consumer  of 
volunteer  services.  Elderly  blind  residents  greatly 
value  the  warm  personal  attention  which  the  vol- 
unteer so  readily  provides. 


CAFETERIA 

The  Guild's  cafeteria  offers  lunches  and  dinners 
to  clients  and  staff.  Volunteers  assist  in  serving  meals 
to  blind  persons. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  to  and  from  The  Guild  and  guide 
services  are  provided  for  those  clients  who  cannot 
travel  independently. 


STAFF  EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

With  expanding  services  and  intensification  of  re- 
habilitation programs,  The  Guild  has  become  cogni- 
zant of  the  number  of  specialists  who  bring  their 
own  skills  to  each  situation.  To  create  more  effective 
communication  between  the  disciplines  and  to  keep 
staff  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  rehabili- 
tation field,  a continuous  staff  development  program 
has  been  introduced  under  the  leadership  of  a 
well-qualified  educator.  Guild  staff  attend  meetings 
of  particular  interest  within  and  outside  the  agency. 
The  Guild  also  has  a scholarship  program  to  finance 
further  education  and  training  for  staff,  in  addition 
to  the  scholarships  for  students  in  social  work. 


The  Officers,  Directors  and  Staff  of  The  Jewish 
® Guild  for  the  Blind  record  with  grief  and  a pro- 
found sense  of  loss  the  untimely  passing  of  an 
esteemed  colleague  and  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Sidney 
E.  Pollack,  The  Guild's  Administrative  Director. 

Mrs.  Pollack  led  The  Guild  for  35  years,  develop- 
ing and  enriching  services  to  blind  and  visually- 
handicapped  people.  Throughout  the  years,  her 
pioneering  spirit  inspired  and  influenced  new  and 
progressive  approaches  to  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  caused  by  blindness.  Under  her  guidance, 
The  Guild  became  a leading  rehabilitative  agency 
with  professionally  trained  staff  in  counseling,  group 
work  and  vocational  services.  Mrs.  Pollack  had  the 


courage  to  focus  on  the  most  hard  to  reach  persons, 
the  multi-handicapped  blind.  She  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  The  Guild  an  important  training  center  for 
social  work  students,  spreading  its  special  knowl- 
edge about  blindness  among  young  people  coming 
into  the  helping  professions. 

She  was  a woman  of  rare  ability.  The  Guild  and 
the  community  have  greatly  benefitted  from  her 
leadership. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  establish  an  appro- 
priate memorial  to  Mrs.  Pollack  so  that  her  many 
friends  may  continue  to  share  in  a lasting  tribute 
to  her. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


The  Guild  records  with  gratitude  the  names  of  its  friends  who,  through 
their  great  interest  in  its  work  during  their  lifetime,  were  moved  to 
make  provisions  in  their  wills  for  the  continuation  of  their  support,  and 
of  those  in  whose  memory  dedications  were  made  by  their  families 
and  friends. 


Alexander  M.  Arnstein 
Solomon  Ballin 
Sophie  Berger 

Rosabelle  Laemmle  Bergerman 

Albert  Blumberg 

Gene  L.  Blumenthal 

Olga  Buchman 

Emil  Byron 

Simeon  E.  Cohn 

Celia  Dessauer 

Leopold  Edelmuth 

Milton  I.  D.  Einstein 

Adolph  Elster 

Edna  Ferber 

Annie  Fernandes 

Samuel  E.  Fine 

Blanche  Fraenkel 

Martha  Freund 

Edith  Frey 

Alexander  M.  Ginsberg 
Alfred  P.  Haft 


Jacob  Hamburger 
Irma  Helsinger 
Miriam  L.  Herman 
Hannah  Hermelin 
Edith  R.  Hesse 
Herman  Hertz 
Lena  Holstein 
Flora  Isenberg 
Gerson  Isenberg 
Isidor  Jaffe 
Bella  Jarmulowsky 
Emanuel  Joachim 
Norbert  Kleve 
Celia  Kornbluth 
Clara  Kronheimer 
Esther  Lacher 
Gertrude  Lage 
Rae  Lehman 
Joseph  E.  Lehrer 
Aimee  M.  Levi 
Benjamin  Levin 


Florence  M.  Levine 
Deborah  Levy 
Ruby  Lieben 
Carrie  H.  Liebeskind 
Charles  S.  Lyons 
Delphine  Manus 
Margaretha  Massimino 
Samuel  Medsukis 
Helen  Nathan 
Joseph  Petruck 
Minnie  H.  Pincus 
Clara  D.  Rapoport 
Louis  Richter 
Morris  A.  Rosen 
Pauline  M.  Ruskin 
Gertrude  Rutledge 
Ida  Schanzer 
Rena  G.  Schweizer 
Rebecca  Schapiro 
Harry  & Jennie  Sladon 
Abel  Sobel 
Maxwell  M.  Sohn 
Birdie  Solomon 
Judith  G.  Stann 
Adolf  Stark 

Marie  A.  Phillips  Steinert 
Edwin  H.  Stern 
Miriam  R.  Sturmdorf 
Isidore  Uviller 
David  Waissman 
Albert  Louis  Wechsler 
Theresa  S.  Weil 
Mona  Robins  Weiler 
Bertha  B.  Weill 
Solomon  Weinstein 
Bentessan  Weissman 
Maurice  Yodido 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1968 


COSTS  AND  EXPENSES 

Sheltered  Workshops  $ 947  551 

Home  For  Aged  Blind  663,316 

Social  Service  Department  204  332 

Social  Group  Work  Department  210,104 

Vocational  Rehablitation  Department  183,477 

Psychiatric  Clinic  98,061 

Day  Care  Treatment  Center  22,499 

Children's  School  Program  60,465 

Braille  Library  53,506 

Medical  Department  38,857 

Multiply — Handicapped  Young  Adult  Program  28,275 

Children's  Summer  Day  Camp  Program  35,839 

Graudate  Student  Training  37,351 

Administration  and  Service  Supervision  148,454 

Fund  Raising  Costs  109,163 

Cafeteria  Operation  — Net  Cost  36,749 

Public  Education  and  Publications  31,774 

Volunteer  Department  9,181 

Rehabilitation  Workshop  Improvement  Program  39,430 

Rehabilitation  Workshop  Support  Program  31,720 

Bird  S.  Coler  Project  17,262 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  $3,007,366 


INCOME 

Contributions  $ 653,253 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund  101,262 

Sales  of  Products  Made  in  Sheltered  Workshops  758,854 

Fees  for  Services  625,605 

Workshop  Improvement  Grant  27,036 

Workshop  Support  Grant  27,250 

Bird  S.  Coler  Project  17,262 

Investment  and  Trust  Fund  Income  294,337 

TOTAL  INCOME  $2,504,859 

DEFICIT  FOR  1968  502,507 

$3,007,366 


EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

Mrs.  Frances  T.  Dover 
Acting  Administrative  Director 
Samuel  Gluck 
Assistant  Administrative  Director 
Norman  L.  Zimmerman 
Comptroller 
Mrs.  Marie  Anchel 
Educational  Director,  Guild's  School 

Edward  Berkowitz 

Director,  SlaH  Development 
and  Education 
Bernard  Burack,  M.D. 

Medical  Director 
Miss  Carol  Cudroff 
Field  Instructor,  Student  Training  Unit, 
Social  Service 
Milton  Feld 
Director, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department 
Harry  N.  Friedland 
Manager,  Textile  Department 
Albert  Kanefsky 

Director,  Social  Group  Work  Department 
Alfred  Kohn 
Manager,  Contract  Shop 
Bernard  M.  Krebs 
Librarian 

Philip  Messing 
Shop  Coordinator 
Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Newman 
Director,  Guild  Home 
Mrs.  Ben  Rothstein 
Administrative  Secretary 
Mrs.  Bernice  Steinthal 
Director  Volunteer  Services 
Martha  Stephens,  M.D. 

Clinical  Director 
Miss  Zelda  Strickon 
Director,  Social  Service  Department 
Mrs.  Florence  Kaufman 
Assistant  Director _ 

Social  Service  Department 
Mrs.  Burton  R.  Tauber 
Director,  Public  Relations  Department 
Miss  Connie  Winter 
Field  Instructor,  Student  Training  Unit, 
Social  Group  Work 
Miss  Malvina  Wohl 
Director,  Community  Relations 
Department 


The  above  statement  has  been  prepared  by  The  Guild  from  its  books  of  account  which  are 
subject  to  adjustment  upon  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  accounts  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants.  A copy  of  the  audited  statement  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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Hon  President 
Edwin  H.  Stern* 
Vice-President 
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Vice-President 
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Benjamin  Graham 
Louis  A.  Green* 
Maxime  L.  Hermanos 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Hesse 
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Henry  Hofheimer,  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Hyman 
Irving  Kahn 
Herbert  A.  Klugman 
Arthur  Levitt,  Jr. 
Charles  Looker 


Miss  Dorothy  Fields 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Flatto 
Mrs.  Paul  Friedman 
Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Greenman 
Mrs.  Edward  Grunebaum 
Mrs.  Monroe  Gutner 
Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Haas 
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Mrs.  Stanley  Heller 
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